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VOL. XIV, 
genes 7 ADDRESS” 4 eae 
Before the Massachusetts Society for Promoting Ag- 
ricultyre. 


BY HENRY A. 8S. DEARBORN. 
,Continued from our last.) 

There are two chief modes, in which improve- 
ments are effected in agriculture: one, the intro- 
duction of new or valuable species, or varieties of 
the vegetable and animal kingdoms, and the other 


,amore perfect theory in the science and a better 


application of labor to the art in all their diversi- 
fied compartments. The latter includes the re- 
quisite implements, as well as the manner in 
which every kind of cultivation is to be conducted, 
and the great object of both is to obtain the largest 
amount of products, which the earth is capable of 
being made to yield, by the most approved man- 
agement, and at the lowest possible expense. 

So simple and common are these positions, so 
self-evident and familiar are they, that it may 
seem irrelevant as the utterance of truisms to 
repeat them. ‘They were early proclaimed by 
Bacon, Tull and Evelyn, and have been: emphati- 
cally illustrated by Coke, Young, Bakewell and 
Sinclair — names which will ever be illustrious 
in the annals of agriculture. Yet how little have 
they been regarded here, and how few among all 
those, who have spent their lives in cultivating 
the earth, can say, that they have attempted the 
fulfilment of the requisitions implied, although so 
indispensable to their own advancement. Rou- 
tine has been more influential than precept, and 
custom has domineered over truth and reason. 
We have been quiescent pupils in the observance 
of what has been, rather than anxious inquirers of 
what should and can be done. The mind has 
been slavishly restrained by prejudice, erroneous 
example, and that dread of change, which has 
been so universal and so fatal to the improvement, 
rights, dignity and happiness of man. Something 
more, then, is requifeéd, than a mere knowledge 
of principles, to insure their salutary influence, 
and of duty, that it be well performed. There 
must be independence of thought, and freedom of 
action, with an energy of disposition which con- 
stantly aims at improvement and is never satisfied 
until it isreached. And where are we to look for 
the greatest display of these qualifications ? where 
are they most certainly induced? Is it not in 
those climates which are embraced between the 
southern and northern extremes of the temperate 
zones, and in those localities too, where the soil 
is not naturally the most remarkable for its fertili- 
ty, or the physical conformation of its area, the 
most favorable to the efforts of tillage ; for there 
the greatest intelligence, genius, skill and industry 
are required to produce the desired effects ; and 
it is most common, that in countries where these 
difficulties are to be encountered, the best farmers 
are to be found, and the most instructive, as well 
as valuable results are obtained. ‘This arises from 
the constant demand of expedients, to surmount 
the numerous obstacles'to complete success, which 
the asperities of the soil, the rigor of the climate, 
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and the labor of fertilization, present ; as impedi- 
ments in this, as in all other pursuits, have a direct 
tendency to challenge enterprise, and create the 
means for overcoming them, Activity is thereby 
given to talents, ingenuity is roused, and that de- 
termination of character formed, which neither 
admits of impossibilities, yields to adverse circum- 
stances, or halts in its course, until the object 
sought is attained. 

But there never has been any thing gre: 
achieved where there were not difficulties toybe 
encountered, It is thus that the noblest faculties 
of the mind have been wrought up to the exercise 
of their highest powers, and man to the display 
of his immeasurable resources. Every concep- 
tion of an important truth is accompanied by the 
cheering belief of witnessing its. verification ; and 
the triumph over obstructions in its developement 
is as exhilarating to the philosopher and artist, as 
victory to the warrior. It matters not what is the 
exaggerated magnitude, or apparent insignificance 
of the inquiry, it cannot be prosecuted with any 
prospect of success, unless there is an ardent di 
position, accompanied by that indomitable spirit 
of perseverance, which puts at defiance all hazards 
amd all odds. Whether the object of accomplish- 
ment or investigation be the construction of a 
Roman aqueduct or the stringing of a Jute, the 
geology of the globe or the anatomy of a beetle, 
the discovery of a new world or a new plant, 
there must be brought into vigorous action the 
highest powers of intellect and the most zealous 
determination of purpose. ‘There is nothing val- 
uable to man, or honorable to nations — not an 
addition has been made to the fund of intelligence 
— not a step taken in the progress of civilization, 
which has not been the result of intense thought 
and infinite research. It is one of the conditions 
of our existence—the fiat of Onmipotence — 
that to attain excellence in even the humblest vo- 
cation, there must be untiring industry, sangui 
hopes, and great labor. What, indeed, were we 
but for that unquenchable thrist of knowledge 
which no acquisitions can abate — that restless 
demand for action, which is but increased by. fru- 
ition, and that aspiring reach of imagination, whi¢h 
finding no terrestrial bounds, ranges from the far- 
thest constellation in the zodiac to the realms be- 
yond the skies —to an existence as illimitable as 


eternity, apd gn elevation transcendant as the 
archangels. Were we 1 


rot thus creat and so 
endowed with an intuitive credence in the immo 
tality of the soul, the human race must have 
remained in a state Of the most abject ignorance 
and degraded barbarism. It is the inspiration of 
divinity itself which animates*and@urges us on, in 
the interminable career of intellectual attainments 
and moral grandeur. 

What is the biography of those mighty men 
who’ have illumined the past and the presentand 
thrown forward into the obscurity of the future 
the effulgence of their glory? Is it not the ree 
of genius struggling with misfortune, and battling 
with prejudice and ignoranceyto evolve some mo- 
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mentous fact, establish some fundamental princi- 
ple in morals, proclaim some invaluable discovery 
in science, or perfect some brilliant experiment in 
art? The very temerity of their enterprise, the 
cold indifference of anticipated patronage, the 
desponding thraldom of penury, and that unwear- 
ied perseverance which knows not despair, are 
the alternate subjects of our praise and commis- 
eration. Our admiration is constantly excited by 
that boldness of mind and that fearlessness of 
heart, which are neither smitten down by the iron 
mace of arbitrary power, the withering influence 
of fanatical persecution, or the discouragements 
of unrequited merit ; that, “unaided, unfriended 
andyalone,” they rose supenjer to + ae of 
fo e, and became the ornaments their age 
—the benefactors of mankind, It is from these 
causes that we _— the names, and dwell w ed 
such profound interest upon the characters, 
Galileo and Ta 
and Arkwright, Rittenhouse and Fulton, 

Let not the hardy sons of New England, then, 
doubt of success in the application of efficient 
means to ameliorate the ition of their tillage, ® 
either from thewruden their climate, or 
less favorabloltinracter of their soil, compa 
with the fertil@ savannahs of the Southand the 
beautiful prairies of the West. They have shown 
what the Saxon blood. achieve, in the batt'e 
field and on the deep, ience and in the arts, 
in commercial adventure and mechani 
and they will not ineur the stigma of d 
by failing to rival own lineage of 
hemisphere, in that pursuit where they have at- 
tained such marked distinction. 

It should be recollected, that it is not the geo- 
graphical position or sterility of our inheritanee, 
which have thrown us in the rearof other nations ; 
for that vast and favored re which lies under 
more propitious skies, in the Other extremity of 
the Union, is not in advance of the North. 

‘There are many causes which have retarded 
agricultural improvements throughout the United * 
States, other than the natural difficulties which 
are to be encountered. None, however, have 
operated more unfavorably, than the indifference 
which has too generally prevailed in relation to 
the subj set, but more especially among those who, 
from their ample means, distinguished attainments, 
elevation of character, and the time which they 
might devote to experimental inquiry, could rep- 
der such @ssential service, both by their practical 
operations: and the powerful influence of their 
e aie Theale There are, it is true, illustrious excep- 
tions to this lamentable and inexcusable neglect 


















of the noblest pursuit in which man can be en- + 


gaged, when taken in the widest scope of its in- 
tellecthal, moral and physical influence, 

; us and commendable exertions bere: 
been made in many of the States,to induce a bet- 
ter disposition. ‘This society bears upon its roll 
of members, the names of individuals, 
and faithful publie services cannot se iy ighly 
appreciated, whose ~— ardor has experien ced 
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tions, lessons of instruction and practical labors] 


will be enduring nfonuments of their fame. Other 
portions of the republic ean boast of like bene- 
factors, Still there is much to be done; and if 
there is an earnest and generous co-operation, 
fauch can be accomplished by individual enter- 
prise, numerous and aetive associations, and gov- 
ernmental encouragement, We have a'ready ex- 
perienced, in this State, the beneficial consequen- 
ees of all these influences. It is to be traced in 
our gardens, orchards and fields — in our flocks 
and herds, our farm-houses and villages, from the 
bleak shores of the ocean to the luxuriant banks 
ef the dousatonic, 

Within a few years the occupation of a farmer 
has been elevated in generab @stimation ; a resi- 
dence in the country has become more desirable 
among those who have accumulated fortunes in 
ether pursuits, and a taste for useful and orna- 
mental culture evinced, which are full of promise 
for the future. But to rival other nations, there 
must be amore thorough change effected in pub- 
lic opinion, Here, unfortunately and inexplicably, 
the fashion has been in favor of congregating in 
large towns and cities, as well among such as 
have been reared or acquired fortunes there, as 
those who were born and regehed affluence in 
the interior; while in England the reverse has 
been the universal taste, There the nobleman 
and commoser, the statesman, orator and poet, 
‘the generals of armies and the admirals of fleets, 
the merchant and manufacturer, and men of for- 
tune and intelligence in every rank and station, 
consider the country not merely the most desira- 
Ie, but the only proper residence of a gentleman. 
It is, in fact, an indispensable prerequisite to the 
assumption of that character, and obtaining the 
position in socicty which it commands, while the 
towns and cities are deemed but as temporary 
abodes, or as the places where means may be 
acquired by such as do not inherit an estate, for 
indulging, at some fature period, in the comforts, 
honors and luxuries of a country life, It is to 
this enlightened sentiment that may be traced all 
that there is of freedom in that flourishing empire. 
kt was in consequence of this condition of society, 
that civil liberty was there so early established, 
and has been so gloriously maintained, while it 
has either never been enjoyed, or been speedily 
eloven down, in all the other portions of the east- 
ern continent. It was the hod and independent 
land-holders who compelled the tyrant John to 
sign the great Charter of England; and they have 
stood ever since, in the midst of the nation, a 
colossal political Janus — opposing, with stern 
defiance, the attempted encroachments of the mon- 
arch on the one side, and restraining the licen- 
tiousness of the stormy multitude on the other — 
ebliging each to respect the Constitution and the 
taws. ‘The proprietors of the soil have ever pri- 
ded themselves in participating in the useful avo- 
eations, comforts, embellishments and amusenic: 
of a country life. There they expend their vast 
incomes in a manner which gives the greatest 
encouragement to rural industry. The experi- 
ments which they have made in ficld cultifation, 
for improving the breeds of domestie animals, |! 
extending the bounds of horticulture and orna- 
mental planting —their liberal expen litures in 
the ereetion of private and public edifices, im the 
eoustruction of roads and capals, and their gene- 
rous endeavors to alleviate the condition, elevate 


te 





the shemadien pane promote the prosperity iad power is in ne a owners and cultivators of the soj! 


happiness of all classes, in their multifarious voca- | 
tions, and to advance the public weal, have had a) 
powerful tendency to excite emulation, and give | 


au activity, determination and elevation of char- 
the annals of the world, 

indispensable and useful, 
with the ornamental, from the baronial establish- 
ment to the thatehed roof cottage, 
versally prevails for giving either a more magnifi- 
cent, picturesque, beautiful or neat appearance to 
every estate, while the necessary and profitable 
labors receive the most careful consideration and 
exact attention, he refinements of the arts are 
blended with all the possible comforts of each 
habitation, whether it rises in antiquated battle- 
ments, from the heights of a princely domain, or 


is the dearly cherished home of him, who is but | 


the tenant out of a rood of land. 
What more interesting inquiry can there be 


| seattered broad east over the whole surface of the 
island, where every yeoman is a champion of |jh. 
erty, and every house a fortress. ‘There the whole 


| people must be consulted for change or reforma. 
acter to the entire population, unprecedented in | 


There we behold the | 
studiously combined | 


A taste uni- | 


tion, and every gallant Briton must be cut down 
in battle, or subdued by overwhelming numbers, 
from Cornwall to Caithness, before the govern. 
ment can be abrogated, or the nation yielded up 
to foreign conquest. 

Who will ask the cause of this intense attach. 
ment to their homes and firesides, — of this lofty 
and ardent patriotism, when there is not an acre of 


‘land in England, that has not been rendered {a. 


mous in history, or dear to the inhabitants by 
some remarkable event, some deed of valor, some 


_monument of art, or some developement of mind, 
| Every hill top and vale, every forest, grove and 


| shores, — each island, 


glade, — the ocean which, bathes its rock bound 
river and stream, each 
sequestered dell and shaded fountain, — the daily 


presented to the statesman, than the intimate | life and evening pastimes, from prattiing child. 
connexion which exists between the political and | hood to hoary age,— all, all are embalmed in the 


agricultural histories of England. 


Are they not | traditions of England. 
striking illustrations of the reciprocal influence of | of that captivating scenery which nature and art 
each, upon the character and condition of the) 


Her literature is redolent 


have rendered so admirable; and the glorious 


people, in their domestic and national relations. | feats of war, the splendid achievements of genius, 
We have only to look into the annals of the past, | and taste in peace, — with the names of her illus. 


and examine the present condition of Great Brit- | 


| 


ain, Spain and France, for a full solution of the 


trious men, have been immortalized by her gifted 
bards, the undying echoes of whose thousand 


problem, how and why it is, that the two latter | harps are yet heard in every passing breeze, and 


are so far in the rear of the former, in their in- 
stitutions of government, and the general aspect 
of the country, 

In Spain, the rich proprietors of the soil were 
compelled to live at Madrid, from an apprehen- 
sion of the sovereign, that their residence in the 
midst of their numerous tenants would be dan- 
gerous to his power; and the disastrous conse- 
quences haye been despotism, an ignorant and 
impoverished population, and an uncultivated 
kingdom, In France, especially after the acces- 
sion of Henry IV, to the throne, if the nobles 


. | 
management of the peasantry, they were induced | 





Should we not hasten to follow the example. 


make vocal even the desert stillness of the star-lit 
night. These have rendered the whole island 
precious in the sight and memory of Englishmen, 
To them it is, indeed, a holy land, and ere it can 
become the prize of conquest, like Jerusalem, it 
must first be made desolate, 

Knowing what has been the salutary influence, 
in one nation, of comingling wealth, intelligence, 
and industry over the entire surface of a country, 
It 


is an axiom in morals as well as pbysies, that well 


| authenticated facts constitute the elements of those 
were not required to abandon their estates to the | 


theories, by which general truths are evolved and 
pringiples established, in the history of the past 


to concentre round the court, from the splendor | then, we should behold mirrored the future ; and 
with which it was maintained, the prestiges which | if it is not reflected with that distinctness of out- 
deluded the ambitious, the stations which were | line and accuracy of detail, by which every object 
conferred on many of the most powerful, and the | can be readily recognized, —stil!, the shadowings 


hope of royal favor in all, 


if the country was not | forth are so palpable to the philosophic eye, that 


as badly cultivated as that beyond the Pyrennees, | the *y are confidently proclaimed as approaching 


the pe ople were nearly as jmpoverished and de- 
graded in character, 

low often, in our day, have we seen those na- 
tions convulsed by revolution, when the only mea- 


banner on the Palaco Real, or the 


in 
of reason, from the accumulated facts of ages, 
sure required for producing a change of govern. | 
ment, or of dynasty, was the unfurling a new | 


nn * * | 
Thuilleries. | 


| 
Paris and Madrid, like Rome, when in the pleni- | 


tude of its” glory, have each become tie state of 
their respective kingdoms, insolently uniting the 


|cut up in pieces that it may get hard. <A 
| wet whiting will get oil out of 


prerogatives of the senate and the forum, and | 
* oever can wield the physical and moral power | 


of ‘ther, may dictate law to all the other pro- 
vinces, as to so many distant colonies, 


land water. 


How different is the situation of Great Britain. | 


The tower may be stormed, the palace of St James 
razed to the ground, and London controlled by 


| Denmark, 80 ; 


a mob, the myrmidons of a tyrant, the army of an 


usurjer, or the legions of invasion, —still England | in Fratie, 238 ; 


wonld no more be conquered, or its government | 
subverted, tian by the destruction of ivover castle, | 


or one of her ships of the line. Her 


7 


ealities ; and thus, the revelations of exalted in- 
|telligence assume the imposing character of pro- 
phecy, when in truth they are but the inductions 


{To be contents d in our next.] 


Hinrs to House- sxsexes—Boiling codfish in 
liard water makes fish firmer. Soap should be 
little 
boards, A little 
wet salt will get ink out of boards. A little white 
wax will clear starch nicely, To take 
s)ots out of woollen cloths, wash them in gall 
Milk will take ink out of prints, 


grease 


in Portu- 
in Belgium 62; in 
in Austria, 82; in Russia and Po- 
in Hollénd, 150; in Great Britain, 2743 
in the other Germanic States, 
305; in Australia, 9; in Africa, 12; in Asia, 27; 
and in America, 1,138. The total number of 


in Spain there are 12 newspapers ; 
gal 17; in Switzerland, 37; 


land, 84; 


mighty | newspapers published in Europe is 2,148, 
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[From Fessenden’s Silk Manual.) 
FACTS AND OBSERVATIONS 
RELATIVE TO THE CULTURE OF SILK, 


Tue following facts are from a slip cut from 
a New York newspaper, but the date nor the title 
not being preserved, we cannot give credit to the 
source from which we have derived it. 

About five years ago, William Gillespie, Esq., 
of the town of Montgomery, Orange County, (N. 
Y.,) sowed seed for a nursery of the white mulber- 
ry, (morus alba) for the purpose of the culture of 
the Sik Worm. The ground oceupied by the 
nursery is about four square rods, This small !ot 
yielded last summer 175 skeins of sewing silk, 
rivalling in softness, strength and beauty, the best 
imported specimens of the same article. These 
skeins, with a sufficient quantity of tow for a pair 
of stockings, would command in market $10. The 
whole labor expended in the culture, Mr Gillespie 
estimates at $2—-making the product of four 
square rods $8. One acre cultivated this way 
would yield $320, besides the expense of the 
labour. 

Farmers might clothe their wives and daugh- 
ters with silk of a good quality at less expense 
than itnow requires to clothe them in fine cotton. 
It is estimated that $5,000 worth of sewing silk is 
sold annually in Orange County alone, and the 
whole sale of the article in the State of New York 
may probably be estimated at 150,000. All this 
would be saved in our country by the extension 
of this very profitable branch of husbandry so as 
to supply the home consumption. Much of the 
labor too can be performed by small children 
who would otherwise be idle, and thus early hab- 
its of industry would be created. 

The whole process is simple, and a knowledge 
of it easily acquired. After the middle of May, 
the egg of the silk worm is brought from the bu- 
reau, and exposed to the warmth of the air, but 
not to the rays of the sun. Early in June the 
term of incubation expires, and the small silk 
worms make their appearance. ‘They are now 
to be fed with mulberry leaves, with which they 
are supplied twice a day, the leaves to be scattered 
in the enclosure where they are kept. In about 
six weeks they attain their full growth, when they 
are of a beautiful golden color. A small quantity 
of leaves supplies them for the five first weeks ; 
the sixth week they require an abundant supply. 
Mr Gillespie informs us, that during this week 
when a stranger visits their apartment, they leave 
off eating, raise their horn and give plain indica- 
tions that they know him to be stranger, 

After feeding about six weeks they quit eating 
and are prepared to commence spinning. Oak 
or walnut leaves, dried in the sun so as to be 
curled are now thrown into their enclosure ; they 
lodge in the folds of the leaf, and begin to spin 
from their own bowels — first the tow by which 
they attach their web to the leaf, then the thread, 
which they form into a perfect web, so as to shut 
themselves closely within. 

The larve or worms enclosed in the balls, that 
are intended for propogation, cut their way out of 
the silken cell and escape from their own prison, 
in the form of a butterfly, with beautiful variega- 
ted wings; white paper is placed under them, on 
Which the egg is deposited ; one butterfly will 
deposit two thousand eggs.. These papers, with 
the eggs are laid away in a chest or desk until the 
following spring, when the process above described 
48 again repeated. 





After this interesting insect has furnished 





|month from their birth, and ehanging their skins 


fine material, the tow is picked off the balls, which | for the last time, are disposed to begin their cones. 
are thrown jnto hot water and a stick is passed | They are now removed to baskets, divided into 


among them, to which the ends of the threads 
attach themselves. For sewing silk, forty of them 
are laid together and reeled. ‘The thread thus com- 
posed of forty fibres, is twisted hard on a large 


| spiral compartments, where they spin their webs, 
land cover themselves with silk. 


When the co- 
coon is completed, a few are set apart for propa- 
gation, and the rest are exposed to the heat of the 


° P ° . + rine . ranitia 9? 
spinning wheel, then doubled and twisted again, | sun, for the purpose of killing the chrysalis, 


and wrought into skeins, 
manufacture is completed by scouring in the same 
manner as woollen yarn to detach the glutinous 
substance, which the worm employs in the fabri- 
cation of its thread. 





From the Horticultural Register. 
SILK CULTURE IN INDIA, 
Roxbury, November 19, 1835. 


My Dear Sir,— Having recently been reading 
Milburn’s Oriental Commerce, I was much inter- 
ested in the account he has given of the silk cul- 
ture in India: and as it contains some valuable 
information, which I do not recollect to have seen 
in any other work, on a branch of rural industry, 
which has claimed so much of your attention, and 
is becoming so important to this country, | enclose 
several extracts for publication. 

The mode in which the mulberry plantations 
are managed, is novel, and well worthy of experi- 
ment; for if it will not enable us to obtain, as is 
there done, six crops of silk in a year, it is possi- 
ble such advantages may be derived, as to induce 
its adoption, — especially in the Southern States. 

The two species of silk-worms, which are de- 
scribed as peculiar to Hindostan, might be a valu- 
able acquisition; especially that of Arrindy, as 
the Palma Christi, on which it feeds, flourishes 
throughout the United States. 

The descriptions of the various kinds of silk 
produced in Bengal, and the mode of ascertaining 
their qualities, may be found useful to those who 
have established manufactories in this country, 
and as yet rely on the raw silk of India for their 
looms, With great esteem, 

your most obedient servant, ; 


H, A. 8. DEARBORN, 
EXTRACTS. 


Silk Worm, — “In Bengal, the largest and best 
cocoons are preserved for the grain, and preserved 
in bags suspended to the roof of the hut of the 
peasant. When the insect is ready to burst its 
prison, a few balls are placed in a large basket on 
one shelf of a frame, provided for the nurture of 
ofthe worm. The frame in common use, con- 
sists of sixteen shelves, placed in a shed upon yes- 
sels filled with water, by way of precaution against 
ants. Afier the moths quit their covering, atten- 
dance is required to remove the males as soon as 
their functions have been performed, and the fe- 
males when they have produced their eggs. ‘The 
basket is carefully covered with a cloth, and in a 
fortnight the worm quits the egg. They are first 
fed with mulberry leaves, chopped very fine; as 
they advance in their growth, they are dispersed 
into more baskets, on the several shelves of the 
frame, and are supplied with leaves, cut into lar- 
ger pieces, and latterly with whole leaves, until 
the period when the insect quits the food, As 
soon as it recommences eating, branches of mul- 
berry trees are thrown on with the leaves upon 
them, and the insects eat with eagerness, and soon 
fill the baskets on the whole number of shelves ; 
they arrive at their full size in a little more than a 


The whole process of | 





“The peasants sell the cocoons to the filatures, 
or winding houses, most of whom are in the em- 
ploy of the East India Company.” 

Cultivation of the Mulberry T'ree. — The follow- 
ing is the mode of propagating the mulberry tree. 
The waste land js opened with the spade in the 
month of April ; good soil is brought and enough 
is thrown on to raise it one cubit.* ‘The ground 
is well broken with the plough, and levelled with 
an implement, which in form resembles a ladder, 
but which supplies the place of a harrow. ‘The 
mulberry is planted in October ; the slips are cut 
a spant long, thrown into a hole, covered from the 
sun, and are continually watered, until at the end 
of a fortnight they begin to vegetate, They are 
then transplanted into the fields, in holes, distant 
a span from each other, and nearly one span deep ; 
four or five cuttings are placed obliquely, in each 
hole, which is ‘then filled up, so as to cover the 
slips with a fingert of earth, closely pressed down. 
As soon as the plants appear, in December or Jan- 
uary, the field is weeded. In April, when they 
are grown to the height of a cubit, they are topped, 
so as to leave a stem one hand§ high ; otherwise 
it is thought that the leaves would be bitter and 
hard, and that the worms would refuse them, A 
hand-hoeing is now given, and a fortnight after- 
ward, the leaves are ready for vse. ‘The plant is 
then cut down a little above the root, and the silk 
worins are fed with the leaves; the field is weeded, 
if necessary, and another crop is obtained in June, 
and a third in July; but the leaves of this last 
crop only are gathered without cutting the stem, 
because that operation at so late a season, would, 
it is apprehended, injure the plant. ‘the field is 
again weeded, and a fourth crop is ready in Sep- 
tember ; after gathering it, the ground is ploughed 
several times, and levelled with the implement 
above mentioned. In November, a hand-hoeing 
assists vegetation, and accelerates the best crop, 
which is cut in December ; this is followed by a 
hand-hoeing and weeding, and is succeeded by 
another crop in March, ‘The same course recom- 
mences, and the field, if sufficiently attended and 
cultivated, will continue productive during many 
years.” 

The Silk Worms of Tusseh and Arrindy, — 
«There are two other kinds of worms, which pro- 
duce si‘k in Bengal, viz. the Tusseh and Arrindy 
worms; the former are found in such abundance, 
over many parts of Bengal, and the adjoining pro- 
vinces, as to have afforded ta the natives, from. 
time immemorial, a considerable supply of a most 
durable, coarse, dark-colored silk, commonly 
called ‘Tusseh silk, which is woven into a kind of 
cloth, called T'usseh dooties, much worn by Bra- 
mins, and other sects of Hindoos, This substance 
would, no doubt, be highly useful to the inhabi- 
tants of many parts of America, and the south of 
Europe, where cheap, light, cool, durable dress, 
* The cubit of Bengal is eighteen inches. 
t The span is nine inches. 

t The finger is three fourths of an inch, 
§ The hand is three inches. 
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suchas this silk makes, is much wanted. his 
species cannot be domesticated.” 

“The Arrindy silkworm is peculiar to the inte- 
rior parts of Bengal, in the districts of Dinagepore, 
and Rangpore, where the natives rear and breed it, 
in a domestic state, as they do the silkworm, The 
food of this kind consists of the leaves of the com- 
mon Ricinus, or Palma Christi plant, which the na- 
tives of these districts call Arrindy, and is abun- 
dantly reared in all parts of India, on account of the 
oil obtained from the seed, Feeding these cater- 
pillars with these leaves, will therefore make it 
doubly valuable, where they know how to spin 
and manufacture the silk, ‘Their cocoons are 
remarkably soft, and white, or yellowish ; and the 
filament so exceedingly delicate, as to render it 
impracticable to wind off the silk ; it is therefore 
spun like cotton, ‘fhe yarn thus manufactured, 
is wove into a coarse kind of white cioth, ofa 
scemingly loose texture, but of incredible durabil- 
ity, its uses are for clothing, for both men and 
women ; and it will wear constantly ten, fifteen, 
or twenty years. ‘The merchants, also, use it for 
packing fine cloths, silks and shawls. It must, 
however, be always washed in cold water; if put 
into boiling water, it makes it tear like old rotten 

cloth.” 

Kinds and Qualities of Raw Silk. — “Bengal 
raw silk, is divided into two classes; the reeled 
according to the old method, commonly called 
country wound, and that reeled according to the 
new, or Italian method. The places where the 
former is manufactured, are Comercolly, Jungy- 
pore, Rungpore, and Banleah ; and those where the 
latter is prepared, are Comercolly, Malda, Radna- 
gore, Jungypore, Rungpore, Banleah, Cassimbu- 
zar and Gonatea, 

The leading points which determines the value 
of Bengal raw silk, in cleanness, or, being free 
from knobs, or knots, known amongst the manu- 
facturers, by the appellation of “ foul ;” evenness 
of thread is also most essential. 

‘Vo judge if silk be clean, the best mode is to 
open the skein, and stand with your back to a 
window, so that you look down the extended silk 
in the same direction that tie light falls; by this 
means you will easily perceive any foulness that 
exists, and a very little practice, will enable any 
perves by a mere coup d’oeil, to juc * securately 

ipon this most essential quality of Bengal raw 
silk. 

The different degrees of fineness and coarse- 
ness, are denoted by the letters A. B.C. Silk of 
4—5 cocoons, is called A. No. 1; of 6—8 cocoons, 
A. No. 2; of 8—10 cocoons, B. No. 1; of 10—12 
cocoons, B. No. 2; of 12—14 cocoons, and 16—18 
cocoons, B. No. 3; of 18—20 cocoons, C. No. 1; 
of 20—22 cocoons, C, No, 
&c., C. No. 3. All filature silk, or that which is 
reeled in factories, is included within the above 
named letters and numbers; but silk which the 
natives reel by hand, is mucl coarser, and 
marked by the letters A. B.C. D. E. 

The Banleah filature si'k, is inferior in fineaess 
to Radnagore, or Cassimbuzar filature silk of cor- 
responding letters, and Comiercolly filature siik 
exceeds these.’ 


2; and 22—24 cocoons, 


=, * 


1s 





[From Fessenden’s Silk Manual.] 

ROBERT’S SILK MANUAL. 
We have been favored by the author, with a 
copy of a work entitled “.4 Manual, containing 
directions for sowing, transplanting and raising of 


the mulberry tree together with proper directions for 
propagating the same by cuttings, layers, &c. &c. 
As also instructions for the culture of silk: To 
which is added calculations shewing the produce 
and probable expense of cultivation of from one 
to ten acres, as tested by actual experience, by 
Epwarp P, Rosperts, Editor, Farmer and Gar- 
dener. 

Immediately after the title page, the reader of 
this Manual is presented with a handsome plate, 
headed representation of the different ages of the 
silk worm. In this the insect is exhibited as feed- 
ing on a branch of a mulberry tree, and the differ- 





Fas : ‘ 
| his mode having been previously adopted by sey. 


eral other persons, 


The Trustees having understood that Mr Clark 
was not fully satisfied with the report, requested 
the committee to take the subject again under 
consideration. They have taken great care iy 
investigating the claim anew, and feeling some 
diffidence in their own judgment, they have con- 
sulted several persons respecting the keeping of 
Bees. A letter was addressed to J. Prince, Esq. 
requesting his opinion upon that subject; the an. 
swer was as follows, 





ent appearances of the wonderful worm in all its 
metamorphoses are jleasingly and faithful y deli- 
neated. 


work will give our readers a better idea of its plan 
and execution than could be done by any of our 
observations, The author states that in the com- 
pilation of this Manual “ he is indebted to articles 
in the Encyclopedia Americana; Lardner’s Cyclo- 
pedia; the Edinburgh Encyclopedia ; Kenrick’s 
Orchardist ; Observations on the Silk Worm, by 
William B. Buchanan, Esq. published in 1828 ; 
the ‘Treatise on the Culture of Silk, published in 
1830, by John D, Homergue and Peter 8, Dupon- 
ceau, Esqs.; Cobb’s Silk Manual, published in 
1831; the Trade and Navigation of Great Britain, 
considered by Joshua Gee, published in 1760; 
the letter froin James Mease, transmitting a trea- 
tise on the rearing of silk worms, by Mr DeHazzei, 
of Munich ; and the Manual of the Secretary of | 
the Treasury on the same subject; both of which 
last works were printed by Congress, in 1828; the 
various articles respe tively i in those excellent peri- | 
odical Journals, Fessenden’ s Silk Manual and 
Practical Farmer; the Silk Culturist; the Siik 
Worm; essays in the Farmer’s Register; and va- 
rious other periodicals, . ° ° “ 
‘The work of Count Dandolo, 
the superstructure of the two Congressional 
documents, previously noticed, is so full upon 
every head connected with the subject, that after 


which forms 


might be termed the purely scientific and 
sophical parts, from those of a more practical char- 


sowing of the mulberry to the 
sik. How far he has sueceeded he will 
pretend to gay, but shall leave that to others 
to determine, being content himself, in the de. | 
| claration that he labored with a singleness of | 
intention to promote what he considers a great 
and growing interest of his country.” 

We have now yet had time to read this work, 
attentively, but from the slight perusal we have 
heen able to give it, we believe it will prove a val- 


ready in possession of the public. 





MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

The Committee on Inventions for the year 
1834, to whom was referred the claim of William 
Clark, Jr. for an effectual and_ satisfactory mode 
of destroying the Bee-Moth, or of preventing its 
ravages, reported in January last, that in their 
opinion Mr Clark was not entiiled to the premium, 





reading every thing within his command, the Edi- | 
tor’s only difficulty seemed to be to seperate what | 
philo- | 


acter, with a view of presenting to the agricultural | 
community, a Manual, wherein all might derive | 
the necessary information to carry on the silk eul- | 
ture in its every branch and department from the | 
reeling of the, 
not | 


| nable acquisition to the stock of information al- | 


Jamaica Plain, Aug. 13, 1835. 


My dear Sir:—In answer to your inquiry 
; quiry 


about keeping Bees the last winter, on Mr Clark’s 


ray . ° | 2 } 2 ; , 
Ihe following extracts from the preface to this | claim for promciEs, I told you I thought there 
| was nothing new in the method adopted by him, 


| In 1829 or 1830 I puchased some hives of Bees of 
| Beard, from Maine, and also his righ. of making 
and using his improved hive, the bottom of which 
| was on hinges, which he recommended to be let 
| | fall after the first swarms left the hive, and this js 
| before the usual time of the Bee- moth appearing 
}among them—this gives the opportunity to the 
| Bees to drop them on the ground, from which 
| they cannot ascend again, and I am fully con. 
vinced is the best mode of prever:ting their depre- 
| dations. 

In the autumn of 1830, a gentleman (P. N. Bar- 
/num, Esq. of Versailles, Ky.) was in my garden, 
|i:.troduced by your brother, R. C. Derby, who 
observing I kept Bees, told me of the snecessful 
|method of a friend of his keeping them in his 
garret. In the following winter, | prepared a 
|chamber under the ridge of my barn for Bees. 
It was in the south-west end; it proved too hot; 
|althongh they did better than on the usual sta- 
| ging. I never saw or heard of a moth or worm 
jeune them while there. Intending afterwards 
| to dispose of my farm, I disposed of all my Bees. 

should prefer an east or south-east exposure as 
| cooler ; there is no danger of cold, the great- 
|er is from wet or damp getting among them, 
| J fully believe the elevation of fifteen tu twen- 





| tyfive feet from the ground, and opening the bot- 
tom of the hive, will be found a sure preventative 
of the Bee-moth. You will find communications 
|from me on the above in the N, E, Farmer of 
| April and May, 1831. 
Iam very sincerely yours, 

J. Prince. 


Your committee have also examined the com- 
munications in the N. E. Farmer alluded to by 
Mr Prince, by which it appears that the sam 
mode had been practised by cthers long before 
| Mr Clark made the experiment. Therefore they 
‘feel bound to confirm their former decision that 
| Mr Clark is not entitled to the premium. 

Per order, E. Hersy Densy. 


-Vov. 1835. 





| ‘Trasets.—This, at present, is one of the most 
| profitable crops, ‘!here is a crop to be gathered 
| this fall, on three or four acres of what was Mr 
\C ogswell’s garden, said, by competent judges, t 
ibe worth $3000. We are told that many orgs 
lin Hatfield have gone into the cultivation of 

The scareity of the article is the cause of its a 
sent high price. A few years since, they were 
so low as to be hardly worth raising. 
bability is there will soon be an abundance to 
supply the market.—Jour. Amer. Inst. Oct. 1835. 


The pro- - 
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From the Journal of the American Snstitute, October, 1835. 


Wueat crops.—It is stated on good authority, 
that crops of wheat of 47, 48, and even 52 bush- 
els per acre, have been raised on the Genesee 
Flats this season. Machines for cradling, moved 
by horse power, are used on these smooth lands, 
one of which, by the aid of a pair of horses, will 
cut from from 12 to 15 acres per day, and place 
it on the ground in proper quantities for a sheaf. 


Fiax 1n IneELanp.—Seven years ago, the value 
of flax grown in the north of Ireland, was little 
more than 50,000/. annual value, In 1834, it 
amounted to 700,000/, sterling. The present 
year, the quantity is expected to be doubled. 
Improved mills, for spinning by machinery, are 
rapidly increasing. 


Sitxk.—Where, fifty years ago, eight bales of 
cotton were produced, one million two hundred 
thousand are now produced, It is predicted, that 
jn a few years as great an amount of silk will be 
raised. Why not ? 


CHINESE MULBERRY SEED.—Quantities of these 
seed have been imported from China, and have 
failed of coming up. It is believed, through jeal- 
ousy, they have been purposely subjected to a 
process, which, without affecting their appear- 
ance, has destroyed the fructifying principle. 


CHAMPAIGNE WiINnE.—It is said, a good article 
has been made at Trenton, N. J.. which was 
passed off on some of our first tasters for genuine 
imported, 


Hoprs.—Messrs D. & H., farmers on Connecti- 
cut River, Vermont, in 1833, from four acres, 
obtained 3000 Ibs., which sold for 20 cents per Ib. 
In 1834, from 5 1-2 acres they obtained 4000 lbs., 
which sold for 15 cents per lb. They calculated 
their crop for 1833, neat $100 per acre. 


AnturaciTe asnzs.—The Philadelphia U. 8. 
Gazette says, a lot of land, clay and sand, was 
made to produce most luxuriant clover, from be- 
ing covered with these ashes. By some new 
process of igniting, the fine anthracite coal, which 
has been considered of little or no value, is ren- 
dered, for many purposes, quite as valuable as any. 


Dahlia, or Georgiana, is a native of Mexico, 


and is one of the most splendid of all the flower- | 


ing plants. 


but has become a favorite with the florist, in fi!ling 
up a chasm at that period, when most other flow- 
ers are over. Its innumerable varieties of forin 
and color, are not equailed in any other genus ef 
plants ; and its spreading so rapidly through the 
country, is sufficient proof of the superiority of 
the flower. As the rose has always been ranked 
as ¢the Queen of Flowers,’ the dahlia may claim 
the title of the ‘King of Flowers.’ 





Tomatores.—tin our last number, (says the 
Southern Agriculturist,) we inserted Dr Bennett’s 
Statement of the medicinal and other qualities of 
the Solanum Lycopersieum, or as it is usually 
called Tomato, Love Apple, Jerusalem Apple, 
&e. In that article, he recommends a general 
use of it, raw or cooked ; in order that our read- 
ers may have au opportunity of using this inval- 
uable vegetable in a variety of forms, we present 
to them the Doetor’s various recipes for its pre- 
paration, 


It is cultivated extensively in every | 
part of Europe, not only amongst the wealthy, | 


AND GARDENER’S JOURNAL. 


The Raw Tomato.—Inu this state the ripe fruit 
should be plucked from the vine and sliced up in 
vinegar, like cucumbers, with a little oil, pepper 
and salt; or it may be eaten, like cther ripe fruit, 
Without seasonings. 

Tomato, Sauce.—Parboil the ripe ‘Tomatoes 
until the skin will slip; peal and mash them ; 
and add to every pound of the Tomatoes one 
ounce of butter, season with pepper and salt, and 


/simmer over a slow fire until perfectly cooked. 


If, however, toast should be added to the sauce, 
the proportion’ of butter should be increased. 


Fried Tomatoes.—Ripe ‘Tomatoes sliced up, 
and fried in butter, is, to many, quite delicious, 


Tomato Pickles. —Pickles are made of the green 
fruit, by the same process that you would observe 
in the pickling of cucumbers, or any other article. 
The ripe fruit may likewise be pickled; and, in 
fact, it is the preferable article ; as it is in that 
case highly medicinal, and has a much better fla- 
vor. 

Tomato Catsup.—Take a peck of ripe Toma- 
toes, (or any other quantity, only observe propor- 
tions,) mash them well together, and simmer over 
a slow fire until they are dissolved, strain through 
a fine sieve ; after straining, (which requires some 
pains by mashing and forcing the pulp through 
the sieve with the hand,) add to this liquid, or 
pulpy mass, half an ounce of cloves, and the same 


| quantity of black pepper grains, one-root of garlic, 


three ounces of horse-radish, and a sufficient 
quantity of salt to make it palatable; boil all 
those ingredients together over a gradual fire until 
you reduce the bulk to one half; then to each 
quart add two table spoonfuls of vinegar. When 
it is cool, cork it up in bottles, and in a little time 
it will be fit for use. It should be placed in a 
cool cellar, and suffered to remain for some time, 
as it improves by age. The addition of some 
English walnut liquor or catsup, will greatly im- 
prove its flavor. 





ON THE CULTIVATION OF THE POTATO DURING 
tue Wixtre montus.—Sirs: I here send you 
a few remarks on the cultivation of the potato, so 
as to procure new ones in the months of February, 
March and April. About the middle of Septem- 
| ber, I procure a quantity of sandy loam ; exposing 
it for some iime before the sun, until thoroughly 
dry, when it ought to be put under cover until 
wanted. About the same time, I look out for 





large boxes or barrels ; they ought to be carried 
| to the place intended for the growing of the pota- 
‘toes, and for this [ should prefer a mushroom 
house, or, in want of that, they will do very well 
|in a dry, dark cellar, or fruit room, providing they 
| be out of danger of frost. After the potatoes have 
been well ripened, and taken from. the field and 
dried for a fortnight, at least, i pick out as many 
of the largest of them as I think I may want; 
preferring a dry, mealy potato to a wet one. Be- 
ginning first with a layer of earth, six inches thick, 
|in the hottoms of my boxes or barrels, then with 
the whole potatoes, placing them entire upon the 
earth about twelve inches each way, and so con- 
‘tinue with a layer of earth eight inches thick, and 
a layer of potatoes, til! you arrive at the top of 
each box or barrel. 

Potatoes may be bad in this manner any month 
in the season, by putting in a successive box every 
three weeks, I have seen the finest ones taken 








from a box: placed in a mushroom house, where 
there had been a mild, moist heat, kept up by dung. 
The old potatoes will vanish away without putting 
forth any vines, if kept in the dark, leaving new 
ones to supply their place ; I have gathered them 
in this manner as large as hen’s eggs, on the first 
of February, and very few, if any persons, could 
te!l the difference’ between them and potatoes 
grown ina frame; the whole art lies in having 
the sandy light loam perfectly dry. ‘The process 
is easy, simple, and well worthy of atrial. In 
taking out the potatoes, I would prefer lifting 
earth and potatoes out with a flower pot, instead 
of a spade, passing the whole through a coarse 
sieve —“ P, Q.” in the American Gardener's Mag- 
azine, _ 





Tue Corron cror.—We have taken some 
trouble to ascertain the extent of the injury done 
to the Cotton crops of North Alabama, and from 
all that we learn the crop has been cut off to one 
third of the usual quantity grown. Three hun- 
dred weight to the acre is thought to be a fair 
average calculation for the present crop. In 
‘Tennessee, we are informed that the frost was 
equally destructive to the prospects of the planter. 
From South Alabama, and Mississippi, we have 
no certain accounts, 

‘Lhe loss of so great a portion of the crops will 
be seriously felt by this section of the country.— 
Florence Gaz. Oct. 28. 

Worrna tryinc.—In an English miscellany we 
find the foliowing :—The danger of being suffo- 
cated by smoke, to which persons are exposed 
who enter premises on fire, may be effectually 
obviated by tying a wet silk handkerchief single 
over the face. A gentleman who lately tried the 
experiment, was enabled to remain in a room 
which was on fire, in the most dense smoke, and 
work a small engine until he succeeded in extin- 
guishing the flames. 





Woo.t.—We noticed on Thursday, (says the 
Oswego Gazette,) as the cars left for Ithaca, a fine 
quantity of wool, as freight, weighing seven tons, 
produced from the flocks of Dr R. H. Rose, of 
Silver Lake, Susquehanda ceunty, Pa. We un- 
derstand that the proprietor has negociated a sale 
of the entire lot to Mr Knower, of Albany, for 
the handsome sum of $10,000. it is a source of 
gratification to us to witness such fruits resulting 
from the industry and enterprise of our farmers. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—A company, with a capital of 
$50,000 has been formed in Philadelphia, called 
“The Beaver Silk Culture and Manufacturing 
Company.” ‘The company have purchased land 
within a few weeks, in the vicinity of the Falls of 
Beaver, to the value of $30,000 or $40,000.—Ball. 
Farmer. 





Coip.—A letter from Capt. Putnam, Agent of 
the Franconia Iron Co. to a gentleman in Boston, 
states, that the thermometer in that place indica- 
ted 24 deg. below zero, on the 30th day of Nov. at 
7 o’clock, A. M., and on Dee. 3d, at 7, A. M. 28 
deg. below.—.V. H. Argus. 

Judge Smith, U. S. Senaior from Connecticut, 
died on Saturday last, at Washington, in an apo- 
plectic fit. 
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PROSPECTUS, 
New Exaiano Farmer anv Garvenen’s Jounna. 


This is a weekly paper, devoted to Agriculture Horticulture and 
Ruraj ('conomy. It is conducted by THomis G, Fessexogy, assist- 
ed by various Agricultural writers, and by the observations of many 
of the best practical (ultivators inthe United States. The New 
Englind Parmer is printed witha new type on good paper in a 
quarto form, paged, making a volume of 416 pages annually, to 
which a title page und index are furnished gratis 

This Journal has been published 15 years, during which time un- 
remitting exertions have been made to make it acceptable and 
useful to the farmer and gardener. 

At the end of each year the Numbers can be bound, and consti- 
tute a valuable work, being worth their subscription price as a book 
of reference, 

A weekly report ofthe sales at Brighton. the state of the markets, 
crops, &c., and occasional drawings of Agricultural Implements, 
&c. are given in this Journal. 

The N KK. Farmer is published every Wednesday evening at 
$2 ..0 per aunum, payable upon reception of the first Number. 

New subscribers furnished with the back © umbers of the current 
voluine. 

Postmasters and others who may be disposed to act as Agents, 
will please to retain 10 per cent of the moneys which they may 
receive for subscriptions. GEORGE C, BARRETT, Publisher. 

Bosron, Dec. 1835. 

iditors of Newspapers with whom we exchange, who will assist 
us by copying the above, will confer a favor which will be recipro- 
cated when occasion offers. 





Aericutturat Convention.—We understand there 
is to be held at Albany, on the second Tuesday of Feb- 
ruary next, a State Agricultural Convention. Among 
the objects to be considered are the establishment of an 
Agricultural School, the obtaining of funds from the 
State in aid of Agriculture and the improvements of 
common schools. 

Wecannot omit this fair opportunity of expressing our 
opinion in favor of the establishment of an Agricultural 
School in Massachusetts, upon such principles as will 
seeure the interest and patronage of all classes of our cit- 


izens. 





Remarks on cookinG Foop ror Carte, tue Econ- 


omy or Heat, &c. It is a fact not often adverted to by 





philosophers and chemists, and not well understood by 
practical econoinists, that water is capable of supplying | 
But 1m order that 


water may yield its bestand greatest effect as a nutritious 


food for animals as well as plants. 


article either for man or beast, it is necessary to increase 
its powers and affinities by the agency of heat. By this 
powertul but invisible ama/lgamator, water, when united 
with certain substances, mostly of vegetable origin, is 
converted into wholesome, palatable, and solid food. 

It is a fact which will be acknowledged as soon as 
stated, that a pound of Indian meal, rice, or any other 
farinaceous substance, when boiled contains more nour- 
ishment than several pounds in a raw state. Count 
Rumford has stated, that “From the result of actual 
experiment it appears, that for each pound of Indian 
meal employed in making a pudding we may reckon 
three pounds nine ounces of the pudding.’ * And again, 
“ Three pounds of Indian meal, three quarters of a pound 
of molasses and one ounce of salt, (in all three pounds, 
nine ounces of solid food) having been mixed with five 
pints of boiling water, and boiled six hours, produced a 
pudding which weighed ten pounds and one ounce.” { 
Thus we gain from the raw materials about 300 per cent 
in weight, and no doubt the gain, as respects the quantity 
of nutriment contained over and above the component 
parts as they existed betore boiling, is still greater. The 
gain of weight in rice in consequence of boiling, is more 
considerable than that of Indian meal, and every one 








* Kumford’s Essays, vol. 1, p.258. Bos, ed. { Ibid, p, 264, 





knows that a small quantity of oatmeal will produce a 
very considerable relative proportion of gruel. 

I will give another example, to prove that water is not 
only capable of being converted by heat and amalgama- 
tion with other substances into soléd nutriment, but may 


| also compose a constituent part of sugar, one of the most 


nutritious of all substances. It is remarked by De Saus- 
sure, an eminent chemist, that “ As starch, boiled in 
water with sulphuric acid, and thereby changed into 
sugar increases in weight without uniting with any sul- 
phurie acid, or gas, or without forming any gas, we are 
under the necessity of ascribing the change wholly to 
the fixation or solidification of water. Hence we must 
conclude that starch sugar is nothing else than a combi- 
nation of starch with water in a solid state. The sulphu- 
ric acid is not decomposed or united with the starch asa 
constituent. Should any still doubt whether water can 
exist ina solid state, combined with other substances, but 
not frozen, let him take the trouble to weigh a small 
quantity of quicklime, then slake it with water, and ob- 
serve the increase of weight.” 

Braconnet, also celebrated as a chemist, raised vege- 
tables in pure river sand, in litharge, in flowers of sul- 
phur, and even among metal or common leaden shot ; 
and in every instance nothing was employed for their 
nourishment but distilled water. The plants throve, and 
passed through al! the usual gradations of growth to per 
fect maturity. The operator then proceeded to gather 
the entire produce, the roots, stems, leaves, pods, seeds, 
&c. These were accurately weighed, then submitted to 
distillation, incineration, lixiveation, [leaching,] and the 
ordinary means used in care!ul analysis. Thus he ob- 
tained from these vegetables all the materials peculiar to 
each individual species, precisely as if it had been culti- 
vated in its natural soil. He concludes this important 
paper nearly in these extraordinary words :—‘ Oxygen 
and hydrogen, [the constituent parts of water,] with the 
assistance of solar light, appear to be the only elementa- 


| ry substances employed in the constitution of the whole 


universe; and nature in her simple progress works the 
most infinitely diversified effects, by the slightest modi- 
cation of the means she employs.”’ 

This chemist entertained the opinion founded on ex- 
periment, that the elements of water composed plants, 
or vegetable matter. The decay of vegetables produced 
the materials which constitute the earth; of course, ‘ the 
great globe and all which it inherits,’ so far as natural 
causes are concerned, may be products of the modifica 


tion and fixation of water. 
(To be continued.) 





MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
Saturday, Dec. 12. 


EXHIBITION OF FRUITS. 


Pears: By E. Vose, President of the Society, Passe 
Colmar, as usual, very fine, 

From M. H. Ruggles, of Fal! River, we have during 
the past season received several specimens of valuable 
native fruit. The kind which was this day exhibited 
was the Borden pear; a small fruit which originated on 
land of the widow Borden in Tiverton. We cannot 
speak so distinctly of the quality of this fruit at this 
time, except that this is evidently a kind which’ will 
keep well. 

By Zebedee Cook, Jr. Columbia, or Columbia Verga- 
lieu, a fruit which was sent to him from Messrs Blood- 
good & Co. of Flushing, (see their letter annexed.) 
This is the same to which allusion was made in the re- 
portoflast week. ‘The specimens sent, though described 
as under the average size, yet were large, the form ob- 
long, contracting towards the summit; the stalk in a de- 





pression, the crown well rounded ; the forma somewhat 
resembling the Harvard, or something like the Napoleon 
in its form, but much more prolonged ; the size of these 
sent was that of the Bon Chretien, Williams, or Bartlett, 
as it is usually called with us; the color pale yellow, 
slightly colored with red next the sun ; the flesh beurre ; 
the flavor fine ; lastly, and what we deem a very impor. 
tant recommendation, the tree is stated to be of a kind 
which produces great crops, and a wish was manifested 
by several of the committee that the further and very 
acceptable donation of scions of this truly valuable kind 
might be sent for distribution in the suitable season, from 
the same liberal source. 


Arrves: By Jos P. Bradlee, a variety sent by Wm 
Federick Hall, of Bellows Falls. A red fruit of medium 
size and flattened form, and fine pleasant flavor; the 
name unknown. For the Committee, 

Wituram Kenricg. 


(Letter from Messrs Bloodgood & Co.) 

Flushing, Dec. 2, 1835. 
Z. Coox, Esq.: Sir, We send by steamboat and rail 
road a box directed to you, containing four Columbia 
Vergalieu Pears for exhibition. ‘They are a pear which 
has been lately introduced to notice, and these sent are 
very much below their usual size. The original tree ig 
a seedling, about 15 inches in diameter. It is on a farm 
belonging to Mr Cusser, in West Chester county, 13 
miles from the city of New York. We saw the Tree 
yesterday, and also saw a graft from the same 4 inches 
in diameter, which produced 4 bushels of Pears this year, 
These were sold in the New York Market for six dollars 

per bushel. Respectfully yours, 
Bioongoop & Co. 





Tue Straneury.—This afilictive, and at some stages 
of life very common disease, in a great majority of cases 
is cured by the use of Gum Arabic. Two ounces dis- 
solved in boiling water, and taken in several successive 
draughts, is abundantly sufficient to cure this formidable 
complaint; it may be sweetened without lessening the 
effect, It is believed that even when this disease js 
connected with the stone, it would be much relieved by 
this prescription ; atleast, it will be harmless in all cases, 
—wNantucket Inq. 





A beet, it is said, has been raised at St Joseph's, M. T, 
three feet three inches long, and two feet three inches in 
circumference. 


Among the articles imported in the ship Normandy, 
from Havre, at New York, are 300 baskets of potatoes. 


A single tree, in the orchard of Mr Isaac Eastman, of 
Epsom, Mass. produced the present year seventytzoo bush- 
els of apples. They were gathered late in the season, 
and carefully measured in the presence of several per- 
sons: are of large size, very fair, sound, and excellent 
winter fruit. 

The number of places for the sale of distilled spirits in 
London, exceeds that of bakers, butchers, and fishmon- 
gers, added together. 


To cure the Dysentery, boil a pint of mitk, which 
thicken with an egg ; add one large spoonful of salt, and 
the same quantity of allspice. 


The monster Cowan was‘ hung at Cincinnati, Nov. 27, 
in afield near Mill Creek. There were twenty thousand 
persons present, one fourth of whom were females who 
had come the distance of from twenty to thirty miles, 
He addressed the multitude ; affected bravery, but quail- 
ed at the last moment. He struggled five minutes on 
the gallows before life was extinct. 
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INDIAN MURDERS ON Rock River.— The Chicago! 


American of Nov. 14, says that an express was received 
onthe 11th, by Major Wilcox, of Ft. Dearborn, Chicago, 
from Milwakee, giving information that a party of Win- 
nebago Indians had killed Mr Burnett, a U. 8. survey- 
or, and severely wounded his companion, Mr Clymou> 
who, however made his escape, and gave the informa- 
tion, having travelled through the woods 100 miles, 
without provisions, and much exhausted hy hanger and 
loss of blood. The men had left Milwakee for Rock 
River, on the 3d Nov. Maj Wilcox despatched Capt. 
Baxley, with a small detachment, accompanied by Mr 
Robinson as Interpreter. Like news was sent to Green 
Bay. ‘en or twelve men also left Milwakee on hear- 





ing the news. , 





Renepy ror tar Lock Jaw.—We are informed by 
afriend, that a sure preventive against this terrible dis- 
ease is, to take some strong soft soap, and mix it with a 
sufficient quantity of pulverized chalk, so as to make it 
of the consistency of buckwheat batter ; keep the chalk 
moistened with a fresh supply of soap until the wound 
begins to discharge and the pa'ient finds relief. Our 
friend stated tous, and implicit confidence may be 
placed in what he says, that he has known several cases 
where this remedy has been successfully applied. So | 
simple and valuable a remedy, within the reach of every 
person, ought to be universally known.—.V. Y. Eve. 
Post. o 


Userut inventions. —Among the awards made at 
the late annual meeting and exhibition of the N. Y. Ame- 
rican Institute, were the diplomas to Tuomas D. Bur- 
ratt, of Geneva, for a corn-planter, a clover machine, 
a threshing machine, and a machine for extracting 
stumps. A diploma was awarded to Marshal! & Adams, 
of Seneca Falls, for a model of a patent-lever town- 
clock. 








One of the most remarkable instances of precocity, 
talent, and application on record, is the celebrated 
Archeologist Visconti, who died in 1818, at the age of | 
67. When only eighteen months old, he knew his a!- | 


phabet; at the age of two years he could distinguish | 


to have read Greek and Latin, as well as his native 
language, before he had completed his fourth year. 





BRIGHTON MARKET,—Monpay, Dec, 14, 1835. | 


Reported for the Daily Advertiser & Patriot. 


| 

At Market 1460 Beef Cattle, 200 Stores, 1700 Sheep, | 
and 800 Swine. About 200 Swine, were at market last 
week, 

Prices—Beef Cattle—A small advance on last week's 
prices has been obtained ; we quote a few choice at 33s | 
prime at 30s a 31s 6d; good at 26s a 28s Gd; smal] cat- 
tleat 188 a 24. 

Barrelling Cattle.—A little better. 
Is, No. 2. 18s. 

Stores—Continue dull. Yearlings at $4 a°5; two 
year old 7a13; three year old $12 a 21. 

Sheep—Lots were taken at 10s 6d, 12s, 15s, 21s, and 
24s,some of whlch were wethers. Also, a fine lot we- 
thers, at considerable more than our highest quotations. 

Swine—Several lots to close were taken at something 
less than 4c; a large number were retailed, at various 
prices—from 4 1-210 6 1-2 cents, according to size arfd 
quality. 


Mess 24s, No. 1. 
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TEAZLE SEED. 
Just reeeived 50 Ibs, prime ‘Teazle Seed, ‘The importance 
of this crop merits the attention of agriculturists. 


ec. 16, G. C. BARRETT, 





| farm 
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SALES AT AUCTION OF SUPERIOR POTATOES, 


Ou Tuesday 22d December, at No. 28 Long Wharf. A 
few hundre|! b shels of St. Helena Potatoes, a superior va- 
riety A few barrels of Butman’s will be sold on Tuesday, 
the 22d inst. at 12 o’clock, M. ‘This sale is worthy the partic- 
ular attention of farmers. ‘The potatoes will be sold in lots to 
suil purchasers It Dec. 16 





FARM FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE 
Anexcellent Farm containing 70 acres, situated in Marlbo 
rough. Mass., with a house and barn thereon,tor sale, or would 
be exchanged for property in the city of Boston. For terms 
and particulars inquire of G.C. BARRETT at this office, or 
N. 6b. PROCTOR, Esq. of said Marlborough. 6m 


MORUS MULTICAULIS, 
Fruit and ORNAMENTAL TREEs. 

Nursery oF Wittiam Kenrick, Nonantum Hill in 
Newron, near Boston, and near the Worcester Rau Road. 
Selections of the finest varieties of New Flemish Pears.— 
also Apples, Cherries, Peaches, Plums, Nectarins, Aimonds, 
Apricots, Grape Vines, Currants, Rasberries, fine imported 
Lancashire Gooseberries, Strawerries, &¢.— 

Morus Meuticavucis, or C.inese Mulberry, by the single 
tree, the 100 or 1000—and Plantations for silk turnished at the 
reduced prices and reasonable rates. 

12,000 Peach Trees of finest select kinds are now ready tor 
sale. 

Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, and Roses of about 1000 
finest kinds,—Als.. Herbaceous flowering plants, Peeonies and 
splendid Double Dablias. 

The excellence of the varieties, the quality, the size, con- 
tinually improve as the numbers are augmented. These 
now comprise nearly 400,L00—covering compactly about 
20 acres, 

All orders left with Geo. C. BARRETT, who is Agent, at 
his Seed Store and the Agricultural Warehouse and Reposi- 
tory, Nos 51 4°52, North Market street, willbe in lik» man- 
ner auly attended to.—Catalogues gratis, on application. 


A VALUABLE FARM FOR RENT, 

Tue Farm lately occupied by Doct. Seth Millington, dee‘d., 
about one mile from the town of St. Charles. The Land is 
first rate, and in good order for cultivation. There are two 
orchards of choice variety of fruits, embracing many kinds of 
cider and keeping Apples—there are in all about 3000 fruit 
Trees; there is also an orchard and : edge of white Mulberry 
Trees, 2000 in number, n excellent order for rearing silk 
worms—[it is proven that this climate is wel! adapted to the 
growing of silk. There are about sixty acres in these or 
chards. ‘here are about twenty acres in good timothy 
meadow, about forty acres of excellent pasture adjacent to 
the Mill, and about fifty acres of other land for farming pur- 
poses. There is on the farm a valuable Ox Tread Mill, 
which is capable of grinding 40 or 50 bushels of corn or 
wheat in a day—the mill will be leased together with ten oxen. 
Tine buildings are a capacious dwolling house ; a good barn, 
stable, kitchen, and other out houses. ‘There is also on the 
a valuable mine of superior Stone Coal, capable of 
supplying any quantity—two shafts have already been sunk. 
The tarm may be leased entire, or divided in such manner as 
will best suit tenauts, for one year. or term of vears, apply at 
this office or to J. M. MILLINGTON, Adm’r. 
st. Charles, Mi. sept 19 of Seth Millington dee’d, 





HAY and COTTON PRESS. 
The subscriber respectfully offers to the public a new and 
useful Machine for Pressing Hay, Cotton, Hops, Cider, and 
all compressible commodities, which he has recently invented 
and which for power, utility and cheapness, he can recom- 
mend to their use. 


The advantage this Machine has over al! others that have 
been introduced is, it is capable of producing double ihe 
power without injury to the machinery 

Thatis there are two shafts that convey the power to the 
commodity to be pressed, instead of one ; and the machinery 
being fixed to both, operate equally. ‘The Machine may be 
constructed to operate with cogs or chains pressiag down or 
up, or both at the same time. ‘The subseriber ha. a machine 
in successful operation, which is said by good judges to exceed 
anything yet iatroduced for pressing hay. The subscriber 
has secured Letters Patent for the above invention and is now 
ready to dispose of rights for States Counties or Towns. 

Any information respecting said Machine may be had by 


| ealling on Dame, Baker and Clement of Gorham, Cumberland 


county, Maine. SAMUEL tft BAKER, 
This certifies that we the undersigned having seen and used 
the above Press do not hesitate to say that in our opinion for 
cheapness of construction. power and utility, it is far superior 
to anything yet introduced. 
Rev, James Lewis, 
S.C. Clement, Postmaster, 
Daniel Baker, Esq. 
Capt, Robert Johnson, 
J.C. Baker. 
Gornam, Noy. 11, 1835. 


Moses Fogg, 

Col. Samuel Stephensen, 
Jacob S. Smith, Esq. 
Wm. E. Files, Town Rep. 
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PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 


CORRECTED WITH GREAT CARE, WEEKLY. 











FROM To , 
AppLes, Russetts and Valdwins. | barrel | 150] 175 
Beans, white, . s* he ; . | bushel] 125! 175 
BEEF, mess, 5 . barrel | 10 50/1160 
Cargo, No. 1, 4 . any MX ig 850) 900 
prime, ; ‘ : , pees 700; 725 
Breswax, (Americ n) . ‘ } pound 25 2 
UTTER inspected, No.1, . ;: i « 17 29 
CHEESE, new milk, . 2 ° » i. 8 4 
FEATHERS, northern, geese, . (=... 46 50 
southern, geese, . | “ 2) 45 
Fuax, American, . ‘ . < Mara 9) #10 
Fisn, Cod, > ‘ , | quintal| 2 75| 287 
Fiour, Genesee, . cash . | barrel | 781) 787 
Baltimore, Howard street, “ 7 75 | 
sultimore, wharf, ‘ , ai | 7 50 
Alexandria, . “ ‘ “ 7 | 762 
Grain, Corn, northern yellow . - |bushbel| 115; 1K 
southern yellow : | « 113); 114 
white, ; , a 110) Lig 
Rye, northern, a 1 100, 105 
Barley, ; ; ‘ ° “ 90| 100 
Oats, nor hern,. (prime) ” 62| 65 
Hay, best English, per ton of 2000 Ibe | 22 00 | 25 00 
eastern screwed, . P : w1.,. 20 50 | 21 00 
hard pressed, . ‘ a . “ 20 00 | 23 00 
Honey, . ; J | gallon 
Hops, Ist quality , ‘ pound 13 | 14 
2d quality i ae 11 2 
LakpD, Boston, Ist sort, . ‘ : 6 ia 
southern, Ist sort, . j “ 11) 12 
LEATHER, s:aughier, sole, : ‘ id 19; 2 
do, upper, ‘ a 12 | 14 
dry hide, sole, . _ a 19 | 21 
do, upper, . - sy 18 20 
Philadelphia, sole. ‘ “ 27 | 29 
Baltimore, sole, . a 25; 27 
Lime, best sort, . ° ‘ P cask 110) 115 
PLasTerR Parnes, per ton of 2200 Ibs. | | 300) 350 
Pork, Mass. inspect. extia clear, . | barrel | 20 00 | 21 00 
Navy, mess, . : , oo. oe 
bone, middlings, scarcer, , ee | 
Serps, Herd’s Grass, . .  . |bushel| 225! 250 
Red Top, ; « | 9! 9 


Red C over, northern, | pound | 10) 1! 








Sitk Cocoons, (American). bushel; 275) 300 
TALLOW, tried, ; : ; ew, 850) 900 
Woot, prime, or Saxony Fleeces, pound 65 75 
American, full blood, washed, | “ | 85 65 
do. 3-4ths do, “ 55 58 
de. 1-2 do | « 37 42 
do. 1-4 and common | * 4 IP ae 
Native washed . ; i 38 | 60 
= _ { Pulled superfine, : “ | 55 | 60 
tt Ist Lambs, . : ; Se f tem 
‘3 = 7 om =. = | 41 
<= o ] vt oo, ° ‘ “~~ 30! 55 
7. Ist Spinning, : . “ iS! an) 
Southern pulled wool is generally 5 ets. 
less per Ib, 
PRQVISION MARKET. 
F RETAIL PRICES, 
Hams, northern, . d pound 12 2 
southern, none, . a 11 12 
PorK, whole hogs, ; > “ vy) 8 
VouuttTry, . ‘ ; a. 10; 14 
Burrer,{tub) , ‘ ; «| 22; 2 
lump : . | “ | 24) 27 
Ea@as, ‘ 3 ‘. dozen} 25] 2 
PoTators, : ‘ bushel} 30] 40 
CIDER, ‘ ‘ barre! | 1251175 


HOLLIS’ CELEBRATED HORSE LINIMENT, 


For Sprains, Bruises, Wind-Galls, Old Strains, Sut 
joints, Swelled or Cracked Heels, and for Horses that are 
strained in thelbuck sinews, wrung ia the withers, &c, ; also 
for Glandular swellings of the throat. 

The ingredients which compose this prepar. tion have been 
carefully selected after many years’ experience, and are some 
of the most successful remedies anited, correctly proportioned 
and happily adapted to afford relief in all the above mentioned 
complaints; the proprietor feels assured that when once this 
article is used, it will be preferred to any other, as it is decid- 
edly the best and certainl} the most convenient article in vse. 

N. B. Persons afflicted with Rheumatism, Sprains, Cramp, 
Numbness, Stiffness, or Weakness in the Joints, will find this 
Liniment a valuable and efficacious remedy. - 

Prepared and sold by THOMAS HOLLIS, Druggist and 
Chemist, No. 30, Union Street, Boston, Mass. 

{-> The Public are requested to observe that each label is 
signed, 

Price for large Bottles one dollar, smal! do. 75 cents. — 029 
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LOOK ALOFT. 
In the tempest of life, when the wave and the gule 
Are around and above, if thy footing should fail— 
If thine eye should grow dim and thy enution depart ; 
**Look aloft” and be firm, and be fearless of heart. 


If the friend, who eimbraced in prosperity’s glow, 

With a smile for each joy and a tear for each woe, 
Should betray thee when sorrow like clouds are arrayed, 
** Look aloft” to the friendship which never shall fade. 


Should the visions which hope spreads in light to thine eye, 
Like the tints of the raiu-bow, but brighten to fly, 

Then turn, and through tears of repentant regret, 

** Look aloft’’ to the sun that is never to set. 


Should they who are dearest, the son of thy heart — 

” The wife of thy bosom — in sorrow depart, 
** Look aloft’’ from the darkness and dust of the tomb, 
To that soil where “ affection is ever to bloom.” 


And, oh! when death comes in terrors to cast, 

His fears on the future, his pal! on the past ; 

In that moment of darkness, with hope in thy heart, 
And a smile in thy eye, ‘* look aloft’? and depart. 


‘THE ORIGIN OF THE TERM ‘ Foou’s-cap Paper.’ 
—It is well known that Charles I. of England, 
granted numerous monopolies for the support of 
his government. Among others was the privi- 
lege of manufacturing paper. ‘The water mark 
on the finest sort af paper was the royal arms of 
England. The consumption of this article was 
great, at this time, and large fortunes were made 
by those who had purchased the exclusive right 
to make and vend it. This, among other monop- 
olies, was set aside by the parliament that brought 
Charles to the scaffold, and by way of showing 
their contempt for the king they ordered the royal 
arms to be taken from the paper, and a fool, with 
his cap and bells, to be substituted, ‘This was 
done in 1649. And I have seen old manuscripts, 
written between that period and 1660, bearing a 
distinct water mark —a fool wearing the dress 
he is described as appearing in about the courts 
of British monarchs. "Cromwell, when sceure in 
his power, changed the water mark by substitu- 
ting a-dragon grasping in his band arrows of fire, 
and afterward by putting his own coat of arms in 
its place. When Charlies [!. came to the throne, 
he restored the royal arms to paper, and enlarged 
the size of the sheet. It is now more than a 
hundred and seventyfive years since the fool’s cap 
and bells were taken from paper, but still, paper 
of the size which the rump parliament ordered for 
their journals, bears the name of the water mark 
then — as an indignity to Charles.—Sweday 
Morning News. 





Ruves ror Composition.—Be certain first that 
you mean something. Then be certain what it 
is you do mean. Be certain that what you have 
to say is worth saying: and then be certein that 
you have said it—.V. E. Gal. 





The greatest and most enviable privilege which 
the rich enjoy over the poor is that which they 
enjoy the least —the privilege of making them 


happy. 


Epvucation.—The on!y true channel of physi- 
cal comfort will be found in cultivated intellectual 
and moral powers. Besides attaining the self- 
denying, upright, benevolently co-operating and 
industrious habits, which live in the very atmos- 
phere of an improved morality, an enlightened 
intellect looks before and after, observes relations, 
salculates consequences, and, according to the 
nature of things, avoids evil, and secures good. 
But this is not all; it is the humblest office of an 
‘elevated moral and intellectual character to im- 
| prove the physical condition (that is to say, the 
personal condition) ; when it has established bod- 
ily ecmfort, and what is a new contemplation for 
the thinking few, reasonable leisure from reason- 
able toil, it is in itself a positive good, a source of 
direct enjoyment, far above the richest material 
possessions. ‘This scarcely requires illustration 
to the enlightened and the moral. They have 
only to reflect how small a proportion of their 
enjoyment is physical or sensual, when compared 
with that which consists in the refined delights of 
knowledge, of taste, of feeling, and of sentiment, 
reaped from books and social converse, from the 
acts of benevolence, aud from the acknowledg- 
ments of religious thankfulness and adoration.— 
Simpson on Education. 





Tur Wire.—It is not unfrequent that a wife 
mourns over the alienated affections of her hus- 
band, when she has made no effort herself to 
strengthen and increase his attachment. She 
thinks because he once loved her he ought always 
to love her, and she neglects those attentions 
which first engaged his heart. Many a wife is 
thus the cause of her own neglect and sorrow. 
That woman deserves not a husband’s love who 
will not greet him, who does not greet him, with 
smiles as he returns from the labors of the day ; 
who will not try to chain him to his home by the 
sweet enchantment of a cheerful heart. ‘There 
is not one in a thousand so unfeeling as to with- 
stand such an influence and break away from such 
a home. 








Extract.—I am acquainted with a great many | 
very good wives, notable, and so managing, that | 
they make a man every thing but happy —and T| 
know a great many others, who sing, and paint, 
and play, and cut paper, and are so accomplished 
that they have no time to be agreeable, and no 
time to be useful. Pictures, and fiddles, and ev- 
ery thing but agreeableness and goodness, can be 
had for money; but as there is no market where 
pleasant manners, and engaging conversation, and 





christian virtues are to be bought, methinks it is | 
a pity the ladies do not oftener try to provide | 
them at home,— Hannah Moore. 





Teera.—Man is the only animal subject to the 
toothache. ‘To what circumstances he owes this 
unenviable distinction is not so clear. ‘The vari- 
ety of the food in a luxurious state of society, 
and the use of hot drinks, as tea and coffee, no 
doubt have their share in producing decay of the 
teeth. Savages have generally good teeth, and 
among some twelve or fourteen skulls dug up in 
Gloucestershire, Eng., which must have been 
buried several hundred years, not a single tooth 
was decayed.— Phil. Her. 





Cotton seed is used for food iv the southern 








part of Europe: so it is stated on good authority. | 





——see 


VALUABLE NEW WORK ON SILK 

American Silk Grower’s Guide, is this day published at the 
office of the New England PFarmer—being the art of growin 
the Malberry and manufacture of Silk on the system of syne. 
cessive crops each season—by Wa. KENRICK, author of the 
New American Orchardist; 112 pp. price 42 cents, neatly 
bound in cloth, Booksellers and traders gupplied on favorable 
terms. GEO. C. SARRETT, 





FARM FOR SALE. 

Situated in Leominster, County of Worcester, on the main 
road midway between the towns of Leominster and Fitchburg 
and lately occupied by Mr Henry Jackson, deceased. Said 
Farm contains about 76 acres of land, and has on it a house 
and barn in good repair, an orchard, good pasturage and 
wood lot. For further information apply to Mr Benjamin 
Peirce, near the premises — or 

DR. J. B.S. JACKSON, 

Dec. 9 5t No. 6, Bedford Place, 





FARM TO LET IN MEDFORD 

About 5 miles from Boston; containing 40 acres of excel- 
lent Land, well ad. pted to mowing, tillage and pasturage, 
Said farm has been Seectalees improved as a milk farm. 

Apply to Luther Angin, near Medford Bridge. 

N. b: Adjoining the above farm is about the same number 
of acres of similar land, which may be had on application to 

NATHAN ADAMS, Ese. 
Medford, Nov. 26, 1835. tf 
COMPLETE SET OF THE FARMER 

For sale at this office, one complete set of the New England 
Farmer comprising twelve volumes, neatly a: d well bound 
and perfect. Price $3 25 per volume, cash. Nov. 25 





MORUS MULTICAULIS. 

For sale at the Agricultural Warehouse, 51 and 52 North 
Market street, any number of ‘I'rees of the Morus Multicauiis 
or Chinese Mulberry, These trees were propagated in this 
country. The superiority of the foliagé of this tree as food 
for the silk-worm over all other, has repeatedly been tested, 
and is prov.d beyoud a doubt ‘The price for Trees, from 4 
to 5 feet high. is $30 per hundred, $4,50 per dozen, &. 50¢ 
single, Trees but 2 or 3, with good roots $25 per hundred, 

GEORGE C BARRETT, 





MORUS MULTICAULIS. 


JOSEPH DAVENPORT, of Colerain, Mass. offers for 
sale 16,000 trees of the Morus Multicaulis, or Chinese Mul- 
berry, being a part of his trees cultivated at Colerain and at 
Suffield, Ct., 16 miles north of Hartford, one mile from the 
river. The trees are from 2 to 5 feet high. Price according 
to size, from 25 to 30 dollars per hundred. Were propagated 
from trees that endured the last severe winter unprotected. 
Purchasers will be furnished with a knowledge of its culture 
and suitable soil, which, if attended to will ensure it without 
protection against the severity of our climate. Trees will be 
carefully packed and forwarded by land or water to any part 
of the country. Orders received by mail will receive proinpt 
attention. Colerain, Oc!. 5, 1835 





LUSTRE FLOWER POTS. 


For sale at ‘he New England Farmer Office, beautiful Super 
Superb Flower Pots. 








THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER 
Is published every Wednesday Evening, at $3 per annum, 
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sixty days from the time of subseribing, are entitled to a de- 
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